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II. 


WALTER  SCOTT:  POET. 

W.  TJ.  HENSEL. 

Note. — Editor  Review.  When  I  was  a  college  student  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  the  library  resources  of  the  institutions  were  very  much  more  limited 
than  they  are  now.  Nevertheless,  we  read  on  an  average  two  or  three 
standard  books  every  week.  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare  were  the  familiar 
English  classics;  and  I  think  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Scott,  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  were  favorites  in  fiction;  Scott,  Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley,  of  the 
English  poets;  Poe,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican;  Addison  and  Carlyle,  Emerson  and  Holmes,  of  the  essayists  and  mas¬ 
ters  of  prose  style,  were  acquaintances  of  the  average  Sophomore.  In  a 
recent  conversation  with  a  fairly  scholarly  student  of  an  upper  class,  I 
was  startled  to  find  that  about  one  volume  of  polite  literature  per  month 
was  now  considered  a  fair  average  accomplishment.  He  informed  me  that 
^  while  he  had  read  one  or  two  of  Sir  Walter’s  novels,  he  had  no  idea  that 
Scott  was  ranked  as  a  poet.  Hence  I  went  back  to  some  of  my  early  liter¬ 
ary  associations  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  had  not  grievously  erred  and 
wasted  my  time  reading  and  memorizing  so  much  of  his  verse.  Wherefore 
this  contribution. 

W.  U.  H. 


There  is  a  manifest  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  depre¬ 
ciate,  if  not  to  deny,  the  claims  of  Walter  Scott’s  admirers  to 
his  rank  as  a  poet.  Mine  is  not  the  purpose  to  undertake  a 
critique  of  his  works  or  an  analysis  of  his  genius.  He  occupies 
such  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  his 
creations  are  so  manifold,  his  versatility  so  remarkable  and  his 
personality  so  picturesque,  that  the  passing  moment  would  not 
compass  so  vast  a  subject — or  rather  so  many  themes.  It  is 
doubtful  if  within  the  whole  range,  from  Chaucer  to  Hoyes,  a 
more  cheerful  and  robust  figure,  a  more  prolific  and  unflagging 
industry,  a  more  wholesome  and  abiding  influence  have  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  in  the  literature  of  our  race  and  tongue. 

He  was  not  the  founder  of  a  school,  nor  the  herald  of  a  new 
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era  in  letters.  The  classic  age  had  preceded  him,  when  Addi¬ 
son  and  Swift,  Goldsmith  and  Sterne  gave  elegance  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  essay;  Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollet  gave  form  and 
characteristics  to  the  English  novel ;  and  Pope  and  Gray  gave 
eloquence  and  rhetoric  to  English  poetry. 

A  compatriot,  preceding  him,  a  ruddy  Scotch  peasant,  with 
the  soil  of  the  furrow  yet  on  his  garments,  when  he  dazzled  the 
drawing  rooms  of  Edinburgh,  had  already  wrought  a  revolution 
in  letters  as  surely  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  the 
torch  and  axe  had  worked  social  and  political  revolution  and 
established  the  rights  of  man.  Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  in  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  Taine  puts  it, 
“  The  human  mind  turned  on  its  hinges  and  so  did  civil 
society.” 

Scott,  who  lived  after  Burns,  died  before  the  Victorian  reign 
began,  with  its  splendid  burst  of  letters,  its  poets,  novelists, 
scientists,  philosophers  and  historians.  They  made  it  a  many- 
sided  epoch,  more  lustrous  in  a  galaxy  of  shining  names  than 
any  previous  period  of  six  decades.  The  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  witnessed  the  rise  and  reign  of  many  brilliant 
names  in  English  letters.  Though  yet  the  dawn  of  modern  life 
and  manners,  it  saw  the  entrance  of  history  and  philosophy  into 
literature ;  and  as  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Coleridge  were  the 
exponents  of  the  one  idea,  Scott  made  manifest  the  other.  The 
revolution  in  taste  which  substituted  romantic  sentiments  and 
subjects  for  the  classical  culminated  in  his  poems.  These  pre¬ 
ceded  the  great  series  of  prose  fictions  known  as  The  Waverly 
Novels — and  they  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern 
literature,  notwithstanding  current  slighting  allusions  to  Scott’s 
claim  to  be  a  poet  and  flippant  suggestions  that  his  longer 
poems  are  merely  rhymed-tales,  and  his  songs  and  ballads  only 
“  little  exercises  in  mediocre  verse.” 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  relative  rank  and  usefulness  of 
the  critic  and  the  poet.  Matthew  Arnold  quotes  with  emphatic 
approval  Wordsworth’s  judgment  that  the  critical  power  is 
infinitely  lower  than  the  inventive — and  he  said  “  that  if  the 
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quantity  of  time  consumed  in  writing  critiques  on  the  works 
of  others  were  given  to  original  composition,  of  whatever  kind 
it  might  he,  it  would  he  much  better  employed ;  it  would  make 
a  man  find  out  sooner  his  own  level,  and  it  would  do  infinitely 
less  mischief.  A  false  or  malicious  criticism  may  do  much 
injury  to  the  minds  of  others,  a  stupid  invention,  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  is  quite  harmless.” 

It  would,  however,  he  obviously  unfair  to  say,  if  Walter  Scott 
was  not  a  poet,  show  us  one — or,  if  “  Marmion,”  and  “  The 
Lay,”  and  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  “  Young  Lochinvar  ” 
are  not  poems,  write  us  one.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say,  with 
Poe,  that  a  long  poem  does  not  exist ;  “  it  is  simply  a  flat  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms  ” ;  or  as  true  art  is  never  didactic,  a  poem 
that  teaches  a  lesson  is  not  a  poem ;  or  tales  must  he  relegated 
to  history,  and  therefore  no  rhymed  narrative  can  he  a  poem — 
and  thus  dispose  of  the  question  by  begging  it  at  the  outset. 

But  if  we  even  accept  Poe’s  own  definition  that  a  poem  de¬ 
serves  its  title  in  the  ratio  of  its  power  to  excite  by  elevating 
the  soul ;  that  the  poetry  of  words  is  the  rhythmical  creation  of 
beauty,  but  that  while  this  must  he  the  atmosphere  and  real 
essence  of  the  poem,  there  may  yet  be  introduced  the  incite¬ 
ments  of  passion,  the  precepts  of  duty,  or  even  the  lessons  of 
truth,  and  of  course  the  events  of  history,  it  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
tended  that  Scott  was  a  true  and  a  great  poet;  that  he  well 
deserved  to  follow  Bums  in  the  primacy  of  his  own  time  and  to 
precede  Byron;  that  his  poetic  works  alone  would  have  given 
him  imperishable  fame ;  and  that  when  Byron  said  “  Sir 
Walter  reigned  before  me,”  he  spake  prophecy  as  well  as  truth 

Mr.  Lockhart’s  ten  ponderous  volumes  supply  all  the  facts 
of  Scott’s  life  and  career,  with  such  amplitude  that  the  curious 
may  delve  there  indefinitely  to  determine  what  parts,  respec¬ 
tively,  heredity,  genius  and  environment  had  in  forming  his 
poetic  powers.  But  if  he  did  come  from  “  a  riding,  sporting 
and  fighting  clan,”  it  may  have  been  a  happy  fortune  that 
made  him  a  sickly  child,  a  lame  youth  and  a  not  wholly  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer.  His  habit  as  a  hoy  of  lying  on  the  turf  among 
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the  sheep  and  lambs  gave  his  mind  a  tenderness  for  animals 
which  was  ever  retained  and  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  poetry.  The  lad  who  was  found  by  his  affrighted 
aunt  exulting  in  the  wild  thunder  storms  and  shouting  “  bonny, 
bonny  ”  at  every  flash  of  lightning ;  the  school  boy  whose  head 
was  “  on  fire  for  chivalry,”  who  hated  Whigs  and  Presby¬ 
terians;  the  youth  who  on  his  sick  bed  arranged  shells,  seeds 
and  pebbles  to  represent  encountering  armies ;  who  read  all  he 
could  get  in  the  direction  of  military  exploit,  mediaeval  romance 
and  legend,  ballad  and  border  song,  was  alike  by  birth,  taste 
and  education,  certain  to  soon  hear  the  trumpet  call  to  such 
achievements  in  poetic  literature  as  are  sounded  in  this  qua¬ 
train,  key  note  of  his  character  and  career : 

1  ‘Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife, 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  a  world  without  a  name.” 

A  complete  volume  of  his  poetical  works,  with  his  essays  on 
ballads  and  minstrelsy,  his  introductions  and  notes,  comprises 
nearly  a  thousand  octavo  pages.  Many  of  these  are  taken, 
however,  from  his  novels;  in  nearly  every  one  of  them,  in 
introductory  verse,  lyric  compositions,  epitaphs,  mottoes  and 
varied  bits  of  poesy  he  proves  that  the  hand  which  swept  the 
minstrel  harp  earlier  in  his  career,  had  not  been  wholly 
cramped  by  the  pen  which  performed  such  prodigious  labors  in 
the  later  fields  of  prose. 

In  Waverly,  for  example,  Davie  answers  with  the  song  of 
Lady  Pose : 

“But  follow,  follow  me 

While  glow  worms  light  the  lea, 

I'll  show  you  where  the  dead  should  be, 

Each  in  his  shroud, 

While  winds  pipe  loud. 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  cloud. 

“Follow  me,  follow  me, 

Brave  should  he  be  , 

That  treads  by  the  night  the  dead  man’s  lea.” 
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The  weird  songs  of  “Meg  MerriU.es/ ’  in  Guy  Mannering 
are  only  equalled  by  the  wild  and  doleful  ballad  of  “  Elspeth  ” 
in  the  Antiquary.  Throughout  this  work  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  verses  from  his  pen  are  ascribed  in  the  chapter  head¬ 
ings  to  the  fanciful  “  Old  Play/’  or  “  Old  Ballad.”  Becall 
these  lines  from  Major  Bellenden’s  song  in  “  Old  Mortality” : 

“For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  blade, 

And  years  will  break  the  strongest  bow,  ’  ’ 

Was  never  wight  so  strongly  made, 

But  time  and  years  would  overthrow.  ’  ’ 

Again  he  ascribes  this  motto  to  imaginary  “  James  Duff” — 
lines  which  are  strongly  suggestive  of  passages  in  that  stirring 
hymn  “  The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War  ” : 

“Arouse  thee  youth — it  is  no  common  call. 

God’s  church  is  leagured— haste  to  man  the  wall. 

Haste  where  the  Bed  Cross  banners  wave  on  high, 

Signals  of  honored  death  or  victory.  ’  ’ 

In  “Bob  Boy”  he  makes  one  of  his  characters  introduce  and 
another  speak  slightingly  of  those  stirring  lines  to  the  memory 
of  “Edward  the  Black  Prince/’  beginning: 

“Oh,  for  the  voice  of  that  wild  horn 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne” — - 

a  couplet  by  the  way  that  he  introduces  in  one  of  his  more 
extended  poems. 

Hearly  a  score  of  Madge  Wildfire’s  songs  in  “  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian  ”  are  Scott’s  own  compositions ;  and  most  of  the 
mottoes  ascribed  to  “Watt’s  Hymns”  and  to  various  less 
known  sources  are  only  his  own  clever  inventions.  Hone  of  his 
prose  fiction  so  abounds  with  such  compositions  as  “  Ivanhoe,” 
where  “The  Crusader’s  Beturn,”  “The  Barefooted  Friar/’ 
“The  Saxon  Mar  Song”  and  “The  Funeral  Dirge”  are  only 
less  notable  because  of  the  preeminent  merit  of  Bebecca’s 
Hymn.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  at  length  this  splendid 
tribute  to  a  race  who  “  severed  from  other  men,  yet  boast  their 
intercourse  with  human  arts.” 
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“When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 

Her  fathers ’  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 

By  day,  along  the  astonish ’d  lands 
The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow; 

By  night,  Arabia’s  crimson’d  sands 
Return’d  the  fiery  column’s  glow. 

1 1  There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer’d  keen, 

Aind  Zion’s  daughters  pour’d  their  lays, 

With  priest’s  and  warrior’s  voice  between. 

No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze, 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone: 

Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

“But  present  still,  though  now  unseen! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 

Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 
To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 

And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah’s  path 
In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night, 

Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light! 

1 1  Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel ’s  streams, 

The  tyrant’s  jest,  the  Gentile’s  scorn; 

No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  harp,  and  horn. 

But  Thou  hast  said,  The  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize; 

A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice.  ’  ’ 

The  “  Owl  Song”  in  Kenilworth,  instigated  by  “Mine 
Host,”  and,  we  may  well  believe,  received  by  favor  with  his 
guests,  is  in  a  different  key : 

1 1  The  lark  is  but  a  bumpkin  fowl, 

He  sleeps  in  his  nest  till  morn; 

But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl 
That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 

Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger  in  speech, 

And  match  me  this  catch,  till  you  swagger  and  screech, 

And  drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry  men  each ; 

For,  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  be  foul, 

We’ll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny  owl. 
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In  “  The  Pirate/’  he  ascribes  these  lines  to  “  an  old  song,” 
bnt  he  was  certainly  the  first  to  sing  it : 

1 1  Over  the  mountains  and  under  the  "waves, 

Over  the  fountains  and  under  the  graves, 

Over  floods  that  are  deepest, 

Which  Neptune  obey, 

Over  rocks  that  are  steepest, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way.  ’  ’ 

In  his  later  novels,  the  habit  increases  of  appending  quaint 
and  often  exquisite  mottoes,  generally  rhymed  or  in  blank 
verse,  as  headings  to  his  chapters;  no  later  imitator  has  ever 
approached  him  in  the  excellence  of  this  literary  device.  Had 
he  written  only  the  verse  that  has  been  woven  into  his  prose 
works,  Scott  could  not  have  been  ranked  as  an  inferior  poet. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  by  his  longer  and  what  has  been  derided 
as  “  sustained  effort  ”  that  he  attained  the  great  vogue  which 
rewarded  his  earlier  labors  in  the  realm  of  poesy.  In 
these  modem  days  of  enormous  editions  and  vociferous,  but 
transitory,  literary  popularity,  we  are  apt  to  be  suspicious  of 
a  book  that  everybody  reads,  or  of  an  author  that  is  bought  up 
by  the  hundred  thousand  before  publication.  Yet,  even  in 
these  days  of  Gilbert  Parker,  Bertha  Runkle,  Mary  Johnston 
or  Winston  Churchill,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  has  been 
called  “the  rapture  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  public  re¬ 
ceived  the  rapid  and  dazzling  succession  of  Scott’s  poems.”  It 
has  never  had  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  literature,  except 
when  he  burst  forth  with  the  splendor  and  fertility  of  his  prose 
romances.  When  his  bust  was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey 
some  years  ago,  our  then  Ambassador  to  England,  John  Hay, 
delivered  an  address,  in  which,  with  a  few  brilliant  strokes,  he 
pictured  most  felicitously  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hew  West 
over  each  recurring  publication  of  Scott’s  poems  and  novels. 
Of  the  men  and  women  who  experienced  these  emotions,  few 
are  now  living,  but  a  sense  of  filial  duty  prompts  one  to  try  and 
vindicate  the  soundness  of  their  judgment.  Within  less  than 
ten  years,  the  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  “  Marmion,”  “  The 
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Lady  of  the  Lake/’  “  Rokeby,”  “  Lord  of  the  Isles/’  “  Vision  of 
Sir  Roderick/’  “  The  Bridal  of  Triermain”  and  “  Harold  the 
Dauntless/’  all  were  written  and  published,  not  to  mention 
various  lyrical  and  miscellaneous  pieces  and  some  vivid  trans¬ 
lations. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that  an  individual 
exception  to  the  popularity  of  his  work  was  the  effect  produced 
upon  his  lady  love,  Miss  Stuart  Belches.  Upon  being  presented 
with  a  specially  printed,  blazoned  and  bound  copy  of  his 
translation  of  a  violent  German  spectre  ballad,  she  promptly 
declined  a  suitor  who  seemed  to  revel  in  ghostly  wedding 
journeys  and  skeleton  bridals.  Under  no  other  circumstances, 
perhaps,  would  she  have  been  heedless  of  the  vividness  of  his 
spectre  horsemanship : 

‘ 1  Tramp,  tramp  along  the  road, 

Splash,  splash  along  the  sea, 

The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee.” 


He  was  not  a  callow  genius,  nor  a  “  wondrous  boy.”  He 
was  nearly  thirty-two  when  he  wrote  the  first  of  u  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,”  and  thirty-four  when  it  was  published 
entire.  He  admits,  in  an  account  of  the  literary  history  of  it 
nearly  thirty  years  later,  that  he  dipped  what  he  calls  his 
“  desperate  pen  ”  into  ink  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the 
legal  profession,  because  he  desired  to  make  honorable  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  rising  family  of  which  he  had  become  head. 
Against  the  popular  aversion  to  “  pot-boilers  ”  in  art  or  litera¬ 
ture,  it  was  pleasing  to  read,  in  a  popular  magazine  some  years 
ago,  a  concession  that  “  some  of  the  greatest  work  in  the  world 
has  had  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  having  three  meals  a  day, 
or  at  least  two.  Certainly,  the  impulse  of  the  money  considera¬ 
tion  cannot  make  an  artist ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  poor 
artist  that  it  can  spoil,  while  it  has  been  the  means  of  discover¬ 
ing  a  many  a  one  to  himself.”  “  We  must  acknowledge,”  says 
the  same  writer,  “  the  legitimacy  of  the  motive,  and  acknowl- 
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edge  that  a  man  may  write  for  money  without  impairing  the 
artistic  quality  of  his  work, — indeed,  even  with  a  dignity  of 
the  sort  that  comes  from  fulfilling  a  fundamental  duty  to  him¬ 
self  and  others.”  “  Marmion  ”  was  rated  at  a  thousand  guineas 
before  it  was  published.  The  copyright  of  the  “  Lord  of  the 
Isles”  was  valued  at  $15,000.  At  the  same  time,  Scott  says 
he  resolved  that  literature  should  be  his  staff  and  not  his 
crutch. 

Host  happily  for  his  fame  and  popularity,  Scott  adopted  a 
measure  which  forms  the  structure  of  so  much  minstrel  poetry 
that  he  calls  it  the  “Romantic  stanza.”  It  is  no  discredit  to 
the  literary-poetic  quality  of  his  poetry  to  say  that  its  form  has 
most  happily  adapted  it  to  popularity.  Readily  learned  and 
easily  retained,  his  rhythm  abides  long  and  firmly  in  the 
memory.  Mr.  Lowell  suggests  somewhere  as  a  test  of  a  classic 
that  it  must  “maintain  itself.”  Judged  by  this  canon  of 
criticism,  Scott’s  merit  is  indisputable.  The  ballad  of 
“  Cadyow  Castle  ”  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  Thomas 
Campbell  that,  referring  to  certain  stanzas,  he  says :  “  I  have 
repeated  them  so  often  on  the  Horth  Bridge  that  the  whole 
fraternity  of  coachmen  know  me  by  tongue  as  I  pass.  To  be 
sure,  to  a  mind  in  sober,  serious,  street-walking  humor,  it  must 
bear  an  appearance  of  lunacy  when  one  stamps  with  the  hurried 
pace  and  fervid  shake  of  the  head  which  strong,  pithy  poetry 
excites.” 

Sir  Matter  himself,  in  one  of  his  diaries,  says:  “I  am  sen¬ 
sible  that,  if  there  be  any  good  about  my  poetry,  or  prose  either, 
it  is  a  hurried  frankness  of  composition,  which  pleases  soldiers, 
sailors,  young  people  of  bold  and  active  dispositions.”  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Hutton,  in  his  brief  biography,  and  Lockhart,  in 
his  Life,  bear  the  same  testimony.  Hutton  says :  “  I  have 
heard  of  two  old  men — complete  strangers — passing  each  other 
on  a  dark  London  night,  when  one  of  them  happened  to  be 
repeating  to  himself,  just  as  Campbell  did  to  the  hackney 
coachmen  of  the  Horth  Bridge  of  Edinburgh,  the  last  lines  of 
the  account  of  Flodden  Eield  in  ( Marmion,’ — ‘  Charge, 
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Chester,  charge/  when  suddenly  a  reply  came  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  ‘  On,  Stanley,  on/  whereupon  they  finished  the  death  of 
Marmion  between  them,  took  off  their  hats  to  each  other,  and 
parted,  laughing.”  “  Scott’s  is  almost  the  only  poetry  in  the 
English  language  that  not  only  runs  thus  in  the  head  of  aver¬ 
age  men,  but  heats  the  head  in  which  it  runs  by  the  mere  force 
of  its  hurried  frankness  of  style,  to  use  Scott’s  own  terms,  or 
by  that  of  its  strong  and  pithy  eloquence,  as  Campbell  phrased 
it.  And  in  ‘  Cadyow  Castle  ’  this  style  is  at  its  culminating 
point.” 

Ho  poet  of  a  modem  language  has  ever  acquired  such  popu¬ 
lar  currency.  The  uncultured  auditor  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  Hamlet  when  he  complained  that  its  author  indulged  in  too 
many  familiar  sayings.  If  you  will  take  -down  your  dust- 
covered  books  of  poetical  quotations,  you  will  find  manifold 
evidence  of  his  popularity,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  reminded  that 
you  had  not  always  given  him  credit  for  such  familiar  coup¬ 
lets  as  these : 

‘ 1 1  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 

I  say  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me.” 

Or, 

1 1  Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 

For  lovers  love  the  western  star.  ” 

Or, 

1 1  True  love  is  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  Heaven.  ” 

Or, 

“  Just  at  the  age  twixt  boy  and  youth 

When  thought  is  speech  and  speech  is  truth. ,  ’ 

Or, 

“When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field 

And  snatched  the  spear  but  left  the  field.  ’  ’ 

Or, 

1 1  But  woe  awaits  a  country  when 

She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men.  ” 

Or, 

“Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive.” 
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The  late  Charles  A.  Dana,  a  gentleman  of  most  excellent 
literary  taste,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  published  an  anthology  on 
English  poetry,  comprising  the  most  beautiful  and  admirable 
among  the  minor  poems  of  the  language ;  he  included  ten  of 
Scott’s  short  poems.  I  have  heard,  in  the  barrooms  of  rural 
taverns  on  long  winter  nights,  in  the  gatherings  of  a  country 
store,  under  the  orchard  trees  or  on  the  barn  bridge  of  a 
remote  farm,  old  men  recite  page  after  page  of  Scott,  with  a 
familiarity  that  attaches  to  no  other  author.  The  French  critic 
Taine,  speaking  of  his  novels  as  well  as  his  poems,  says:  u  He 
has  given  to  Scotland  a  citizenship  of  literature — I  mean  to 
the  whole  of  Scotland;  scenery,  monuments,  houses,  cottages, 
characters  of  every  age  and  condition,  from  the  baron  to  the 
fisherman,  from  the  advocate  to  the  beggar,  from  the  lady  to 
the  fishwife.  When  we  mention  merely  his  name,  they  crowd 
forward;  who  does  not  see  them  coming  from  every  niche  of 
memory  ?  ” 

I  recall,  with  much  interest,  an  incident  illustrative  of  this, 
occurring  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  is  a  very  long 
poem,  written  in  Scott’s  style,  by  one  Charles  Swaim,  entitled 
“  Dryburgh  Abbey.”  It  represents  the  author  musing  in  the 
twilight  over  Scott’s  tomb,  when  there  passes  through  his  fancy 
a  cavalcade  of  the  personage  to  whom  his  lively  pen  has  given 
flesh,  blood  and  verity.  It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work. 
Securing  the  latter  half  of  it  many  years  ago,  and  being  unable 
to  procure  the  first  part,  I  published  what  was  in  my  possession, 
with  an  inquiry  for  the  remainder,  when  a  once  distinguished 
citizen  of  Lancaster  wrote  me  that,  if  I  would  call  upon  him 
(his  residence  then  being  at  the  County  Almshouse),  he  would 
furnish  me  with  the  remainder,  and,  to  my  great  delight,  he 
was  able  to  repeat  from  memory  the  entire  poem,  which  I 
have  not  seen  re-published  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  fervid  political  oratory,  few  authors  supply  such  fitness 
of  quotation.  How  could  an  ejected  contestant  in  a  political 
convention  retire  with  more  dramatic  effect  than  by  reciting 
the  defiant  passage, 
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“I  go,  but  when  I  come  again, 

I’ll  come  with  banners,  band  and  men.” 

The  late  William  B.  Mann,  lawyer,  politician  and  noted 
forensic  orator  of  Philadelphia,  was  very  ready  to  garnish  his  fine 
speeches  with  gems  from  Scott.  A  most  striking  quotation  was 
by  the  late  Senator  Quay,  in  his  eulogy  on  Ex-Speaker  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  when  he  gave  the 
lines : 

“I’d  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 

Dark  Musgrave  were  come  back  again.” 

William  Pitt,  who  was  probably  the  equal  of  Mr.  Quay  as 
a  statesman  (and  scarcely  inferior  to  him  as  a  scholar),  de¬ 
clared  that  the  lines  in  which  Scott  depicts  the  Old  Minstrel’s 
embarrassment  at  being  asked  to  play,  produced  an  effect  which 
Pitt  could  only  have  expected  to  find  in  painting  and  to  which 
he  had  theretofore  deemed  poetry  wholly  inadequate. 

His  personages  are  declared  to  be  like  the  figures  of  Sal¬ 
vator  Rosa  in  his  landscapes,  where  the  brigands  owe  their 
impressiveness  to  the  magnificent  background  of  rock  and 
waterfall.  The  fire  and  energy  of  the  “Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  ” :  “  who  tuned  to  please  a  peasant’s  ear,  the  harp  a 
king  had  loved  to  hear,”  translate  the  reader  into  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  In  “  Marmion,”  the  description  of  the  battle 
is  pronounced  hardly  inferior  to  Homer,  while  in  “  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,”  the  magic  descriptions  of  Scottish  scenery  have 
made  Loch  Katrine,  Ben  Lomond  and  the  Trossachs  veritable 
pilgrim  shrines.  Macaulay  says :  “  The  glamour  of  the  great- 
poet’s  genius  has  forever  hallowed,  not  only  the  nature  thus 
first  shown  in  all  its  loveliness  to  the  curiosity  of  the  world,  but 
even  the  barbarous  tribes  whose  manners  Scott  has  invested 
with  all  the  charms  of  fiction.” 

He  was  notably  graphic  and  thrilling  in  his  battle  scenes 
and  descriptions  of  warfare ;  in  depicting  the  chase ;  in  deline¬ 
ating  personal  bravery,  courtesy  and  chivalry;  in  his  tributes 
to  the  fidelity  of  horses  and  dogs ;  in  inspiring  love  of  country 
and  locality,  and  in  his  pictures  of  natural  scenery. 
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Well  worthy  to  stand  with  such  ringing  battle  ballads  as 
Campbell's  “  Hohenlinden,"  Tennyson's  “  Light  Brigade," 
O’Hara’s  “Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  Burns'  “  Bannockburn," 
Bryant's  “  Battlefield,"  or  Thompson's  “  High  Tide  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,"  are  Walter  Scott's  “  Bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee," 
“  Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dbu,"  or,  finer  than  either,  the  “  Battle 
of  Flodden"  and  the  combat  in  “Marmion," — the  first  notes 
of  which  reach  us  in  the  fourth  canto,  when  “  mingled  trump 
and  clamor  loud,  and  fife  and  kettledrum,  and  sackbut  deep 
and  psaltery,  and  war  pipe  with  discordant  cry,  and  cymbal 
clattering  to  the  sky,  making  wild  music  bold  and  high,  did 
up  the  mountain  come."  And  this: 

“At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast; 

And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 

And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 

As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 

Then  mark’d  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 

The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 

And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave, 

Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave; 

But  naught  distinct  they  see: 

Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain; 

Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash’d  amain; 

Fell  England’s  arrow-flight  like  rain; 

Crests  rose,  and  stoop ’d,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly.” 

Again : 

“But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath, 

More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 

The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail ’d, 

In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail’d; 

Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  king. 

But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 

Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 

Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring; 

The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  inpenetrable  wood, 
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Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 

No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight; 

Link  ’d  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 

Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well; 

Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O’er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king, 

Then  skilful  Surrey’s  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter’d  bands; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 

As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue.” 

Three  of  his  long  poems,  of  course,  stand  preeminent :  “  The 
Lay,”  “  Marmion  ”  and  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.”  He  main¬ 
tained  that  the  first  was  distinguished  for  style,  the  second 
for  description,  and  the  last  for  incident.  His  readers  and 
admirers  may  differ  from  him;  but  he  must  be  a  bold  critic 
who  denies  him  poetic  genius — in  view,  not  only,  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  fervor,  which  greeted  him  and  the  homage  that  has  endured, 
but  in  opposition  to  the  best  judges  of  classic  English  letters. 
Mr.  Shaw  in  his  careful  review  says  of  his  poems : 

“In  their  subjects,  their  versification  and  their  treatment, 
they  were  a  novelty  and  an  innovation,  the  success  of  which 
was  as  remarkable  as  their  execution  was  brilliant.  The  mate¬ 
rials  were  derived  from  the  legends  and  exploits  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  and  the  persons  were  borrowed  partly  from  history 
and  partly  from  imagination.  Scott  showed  a  power  some¬ 
what  akin  to  that  displayed  by  Shakespeare  in  combining  into 
one  harmonious  whole  actions  partly  borrowed  from  true  his¬ 
tory  and  partly  filled  up  from  fictitious  invention;  and  in 
clothing  the  former  with  the  romantic  hues  of  imagination  and 
picturesque  fancy  he  showed  his  power  no  less  than  in  giving 
to  the  latter  the  solidity  and  reality  of  truth.  The  theatre  of 
his  action  was  generally  placed  in  that  picturesque  border 
region  which  spoke  so  powerfully  to  his  heart,  with  whose 
romantic  legends  he  was  so  wonderfully  familiar,  and  which 
furnished,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his  memory,  such  a 
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mass  of  striking  incident  and  vivid  detail.  The  notes  which 
he  appended  in  illustration  of  his  poems,  like  those  in  which 
he  had  elucidated  the  relics  of  ballad  minstrelsy,  show  how 
vast  was  his  treasury  of  antique  lore ;  and  these  relics  of  anti¬ 
quarian  erudition  are  lighted  up  with  a  glow  of  picturesque 
and  poetical  imagination  which  transforms  the  dry  bones  of 
mediaeval  learning  into  the  splendid  and  living  body  of  feudal 
revival.” 

“  The  Chase,”  with  which  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ”  opens, 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Scott’s  best  style,  in  which  the  stag, 
the  horses  and  the  dogs  are  introduced  in  a  most  effective 
manner,  and  the  entire  passage  illustrates  his  highest  powers 
at  their  best.  What  more  graceful  than  this  luxurious  bit  of 
wild  flower  painting : 

1 1  Boon  nature  scattered  free  and  wild, 

Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain  ’s  child. 

Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air, 

Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there; 

The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower, 

Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower; 

Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 

Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 

Group  ’d  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather  beaten  crags  retain, 

With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 

Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath; 

Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock; 

And,  higher  yet,  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shatter’d  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 

Where  seem’d  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 

His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow’d  sky. 

Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced, 

Where  glist’ning  streamers  waved  and  danced, 

The  wanderer’s  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven’s  delicious  blue; 

So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  night  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream.  ’  ’ 

Some  one  has  pronounced  the  finest  single  line  of  modern 
poetry  to  be  this,  from  T.  Buchanan  Read’s  “  Closing  Scene  ”  : 
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“The  thistledown,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers 
Passed  noiseless  out  of  sight.  ” 

It  is  fairly  rivaled  by  the  description  of  Ellen  Douglass : 

f  1  A'  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne’er  from  the  heath  flower  dashed  the  dew. 
*********** 

E  ’en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread.” 

I  can  hardly  understand  why  so  comprehensive  a  work  as 
Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations  should  have  missed  these  last 
two  exquisite  lines. 

If  some  of  the  passages  I  have  referred  to  could  he  sur¬ 
passed,  Scott  reached  the  climax  in  the  meeting  of  Eitz  J ames 
and  Bhoderic  and  the  battle  with  which  the  poem  closes. 
Think  of  Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  receiving  his  copy  of  “  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  ”  when  posted  with  his  company  on  a  point 
of  ground  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  artillery — his  men  pros¬ 
trate,  their  captain  kneeling  at  their  head,  reading  aloud  the 
description  of  this  battle,  and  the  listening  soldiers  only  inter¬ 
rupting  by  a  joyous  huzza  when  the  French  shot  struck  the 
bank  close  above  them.  Well  may  Hutton  ask,  “was  ever 
martial  poetry  put  to  fitter  use  and  surer  test  ?  ” 

Walter  Scott  may  not  have  been  a  poet — to  the  taste  of 
some  of  our  modern  versifiers  and  their  admirers.  One  of  his 
biographers  confesses  that  he  seldom  attained  the  magic  use 
of  words  as  distinguished  from  the  general  effect  of  vigor, 
purity  and  concentration  of  purpose.  He  excelled  in  the 
description  of  wild  and  simple  scenes  and  the  expression  of 
wild  and  simple  feelings.  He  never,  for  example,  could  have 
written  such  lines  as  these,  taken  from  a  prominent  religious 
weekly,  credited  to  a  popular  modern  poet,  declared  to  be  “  the 
most  genuine  and  adequate  representative  in  England  of  a 
widespread  condition  ” : 
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“  White  girl,  your  flesh  is  lilies 
Under  a  frozen  moon, 

So  still  is 

The  rapture  of  your  swoon 

Of  Whiteness,  snow  or  lilies.” 
*********** 

‘ 1  Pallid  out  of  the  darkness,  adorably  white, 

Pale  as  the  spirit  of  rain,  with  the  night  in  her  hair, 

Benefe  undulates,  shadow-like,  under  the  light, 

Into  the  outer  air. ’  ’ 

No!  Sir  Walter  could  not  have  written  that.  He  could  no 
more  have  described  “the  delicious  drowning  in  a  gulf  of 
opium  77  than  Raphael  or  Murillo  could  have  painted  some  of 
the  works  of  the  modern  impressionist  school.  He  could  never 
have  played  their  tricks  with  words  of  Swinburne,  Rossetti, 
Wilde,  or  even  Tennyson.  The  super-sensuousness  of  their 
many  feeble  imitators  is  shocked  at  the  elemental  ruggedness 
of  Scott.  They  shiver  before  the  jaws  of  the  Trossachs,  and 
pale  at  the  combat  of  Flodden;  their  frightened  spirits  rush 
to  cover  when  the  heath  shakes  at  the  uprising  of  Rhoderic’s 
clansmen ;  and  their  little  souls  never  thrill  with  the  patriotic 
inspiration  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  sixth  canto :  “  Breathes 
there  a  man,”  followed  by  that  noble  tribute  to  Scotland :  “  O, 
Caledonia,  stern  and  wild/7  which  McIntosh  declared  to  be  the 
best  thing  in  the  poem,  and  four  lines  of  which  are  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  poet’s  many  monuments : 

“By  Yarrow’s  streams  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 

Although  it  chill  my  wither’d  cheek.” 

Mr.  Stedman,  who  is  both  critic  and  poet,  and  altogether 
the  dean  of  American  letters,  says :  “  Action  is  a  substitute  for 
the  ideal.77  Taine  rejoices  that  “the  components  of  carnal 
art77  never  found  entrance  into  the  head  of  this  gentlemanly 
citizen.  “Walter  Scott  pauses  on  the  threshold  of  the  soul, 
and,  in  the  vestibule  of  history,  selects,  in  a  Renaissance  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  only  the  fit  and  agreeable,  blots  out  plain 
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spoken  words,  licentious  sensuality,  bestial  ferocity.  After 
all,  bis  characters,  to  whatever  age  he  transport  them,  are  his 
neighbors,  farmer  gentlemen  and  ladies,  by  their  education  and 
character,  and  a  great  distance  from  the  voluptuous  fools  of  the 
Restoration,  or  the  ferocious  brutes  and  fierce  beasts  of  the 
middle  ages.”  George  Saintsbury,  grudging  in  his  praise  of 
him,  declares  “  that  on  no  sound  theory  of  poetical  criticism 
can  Scott  be  ranked  as  a  poet  below  Byron,  who  was  his 
imitator  in  narrative  and  his  inferior  in  lyric.” 

The  very  learned  Professor  Jebb,  in  his  “  Introduction  to 
Homer,”  declares  that  if  the  spirit  in  which  Scott  reanimates 
the  age  of  chivalry  is  compared  with  the  spirit  in  which  Homer 
reanimates  the  age  of  Achean  heroism,  a  genuine  kinship  is 
discerned.  He  makes  many  interesting  comparisons  between 
the  two  poets,  and  declares  that  Scott’s  strong  genius  was,  in 
the  largest  sense,  Homeric,  as  being  in  natural  sympathy  with 
the  heroic.  “  Nowhere  else,”  he  says,  “  perhaps,  in  modem 
literature  could  any  one  be  found  who,  in  an  equal  measure 
with  Scott,  has  united  these  three  conditions  of  a  true  spiritual 
analogy  to  Homer; — living  realization  of  a  past  heroic  age; 
a  genius  in  native  sympathy  with  the  heroic;  and  a  manner 
which  joins  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  balladist  to  a 
higher  order  of  art  and  intellect.” 

One  who  has  stood  by  the  still  beautiful  home  of  his  creation 
at  Abbottsford,  has  seen  the  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill  sink 
sweet  in  Ettrick’s  vale,  or  listened  to  the  ripple  of  the  Tweed’s 
silver  current,  or  viewed  Melrose  aright,  cannot  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  thought  in  these  lines,  written  in  his  later 
days,  that,  if,  perchance,  the  modern  critic  fails  to  see  the 
merit  of  Scott  as  a  poet,  the  fault  may  be  in  him  just  as  the 
great  minstrel  so  touchingly  doubted  whether  the  change  was 
in  his  surroundings  or  in  himself,  when  he  sang: 

1 1  The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 

In  Ettrick’s  vale,  is  sinking  sweet; 

The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still, 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 
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Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  bore; 
Though  evening,  with  her  richest  dye, 

Flames  o  ’er  the  hills  of  Ettrick ’s  shore. 

1 1  With  listless  look  along  the  plain, 

I  see  Tweed’s  silver  current  glide, 

And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 
Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruin’d  pride. 

The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree, — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were? 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me? 

‘  ‘  Alas,  the  warp ’d  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter ’s  dye ! 

The  harp  of  strain’d  and  tuneless  chord, 

How  to  the  minstrel’s  skill  reply! 

To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers, 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill; 
And  Araby’s  or  Eden’s  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill.” 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


